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The following is clipped from the Times of Akron, Ohio: 

The junior high school of Hudson will take in the upper two grades of what 

was formerly the graded schools and the first year of the 

Jimior High regular high school. The superintendent of schools at Hudson, 

XT J ^i_. who has been working on this plan this summer, says it pos- 
Hudson, Ohio , , , , , , > j f 

sesses advantages over the older method. 

In the first place, the pupils in the junior high school wiU be promoted by 
subjects and not by the grades of the entire course. A pupil who fails in 
arithmetic, for instance, will not be required to take all the subjects of that 
year over again. Instead, he wiU be passed in the rest and wiU only take the 
arithmetic. 

The pupils will get the advantage of specialized teaching in this way. 
The teachers in the junior high school, as well as in the senior, will teach one 
subject. They are all college graduates and are thoroughly capable. 

Instead of waiting for the ninth year in school to take up a foreign language, 
the pupils under the junior high-school method will be taught Latin in their 
seventh year. This is the right time for pupils to be started in a different 
language, as their minds are more receptive at that period. Algebra will be 
taught in the eighth year. 

The one big advantage in this system is that it bridges the gap that formerly 
existed between the elementary schools and the high schools. Twenty-five 
per cent more pupils will stay in school for another year to finish the junior 
high school. 

Athletics will be taught in both schools. In the junior high, the teams 
will play inter-class games. The third-year pupils will be eligible, however, to 

6s 
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play on the teams of the senior high school, which represents the town in games 
with out-of-town schools. 

The following list of books announced by the superintendent of 

schools of Quincy, Illinois, gives a concrete idea of the work which 

is thought to be appropriate for this new division of 
Books for . , , , 

T . the school: 

Junior 

High Pupils' Books and Supplies 

School Elson's Grammar-School Reader, Book III $ .60 

Elson's Grammar-School Reader, Book IV 60 

Manley-Bailey Lessons in English, Book II 60 

Gowdy's Poems for the Study of English 30 

Scott and Denny's Elementary Composition 80 

Gohdes and Buschek's Sprach und Lesebuch i.oo 

Smith's Latin Lessons i . 00 

Milne's Progressive Arithmetic, Book III . 45 

Slaught and Lennes' First Principles of Algebra i . 00 

Van Tuyl's Essentials^ of Business Arithmetic 75 

Gordy's United States. History i.oo 

Tarr and McMurry's New Geography, Book II i . 10 

Caldwell and Eikenberry's.General Science i . 00 

Palmer Method Manual 20 

Penmanship Paper 

Spelling Tablet 03 

A Good Dictionary $1 . 00 to i . 50 

Prang's Water-Color Box 25 

Soft Drawing Pencil 05 

Crayon 05 

From Chattanooga, Tennessee, comes the statement that a new 

building is being put up in which to house a junior high school. 

The following lengthy letter by Mr. Metcalfe of 

More Junior ^^^ ^^^ jofk Globe is worth quoting, not because we 

High Schools . , , . . r r 1 • . 

agree with the spirit of some of his comments, but 

because he sets forth in this letter many of the major problems of 
the junior high school: 

Intermediate or junior high schools will be tried in this city next fall and 
they will be planned to render that service which is best suited to meet the 
needs of children. Attempts to mummify these schools with wrappings of red 
tape, fine distinctions as to qualifications of teachers, and entrance tests for 
admission to second year in high schools have been effectually checked by the 
board of superintendents. Principals of high schools concerned more with 
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maintaining the integrity of their own schools than in improving the service 
the schools render to children in first year grades in high schools, have 
sought in vain to hedge the junior high school experiment about with 
restrictions. 

They imdertook to maintain, before committees of the Board of Education, 
that, as certain of the work proposed for the intermediate schools was high 
school work, it should be taught by high school teachers and be subject to 
high school supervision. But the superintendents refused to see it in that light. 
"If the work of the ninth school year," they declared, "is in reality high school 
work, it matters not whether it is done in a high school building or elsewhere, 
if it is done by competent teachers and done well. The severe line of demarca- 
tion between elementary grades and high school grades need not be presistently 
maintained. Some pupils learn EngUsh grammar better after they have begun 
the study of a foreign inflected language and such study is proposed in the 
seventh school year. If a pupil is taught, under proper condition, to like 'high 
school' studies as such, he will be more likely to persist in his studies in high 
school." The design of the recommendation, they reminded the principals, 
is to prepare for admission to second year in high school and thereby relieve 
the high schools of the work by receiving an almost overwhelming number of 
boys and girls in the first year of high school — only to see them drop by the 
wayside during the year. 

The intermediate school is designed more for the better preparation of 
pupils for life than for entrance to high school. If the pupils can get the first 
year high school work within walking distance of home and not be obliged 
to pay car fare it will be so much the better. 

Still intent upon details of organization and concerned more with the 
school than with the pupil, the principals proposed that principals of the junior 
high schools be required to have had both high and elementary school experi- 
ence. While this might be a desirable requirement, the superintendents did 
not consider it imperative. Some of the most successful high school principals 
had had only elementary school experience before they were advanced. 
"CoUege education, together with suitable experience in directing a school, 
in supervising teachers, and in studying and teaching methods of instruc- 
tion," they suggested, "would seem to be sufficient to qualify a candidate 
to act as principal of a ninth year school. Correct methods in pedagogy are 
common to elementary and high schools aUke. The same may be said of 
ability to make programmes and direct teachers. High school principals at 
present are not expected to be specialists in all branches taught in high 
schools. Those who have spent years only in class room instruction in high 
schools, are not necessarily the best fitted to supervise a large educational 
institution." 

What is even more interesting is the fact that the principals of high schools 
actually proposed that the high schools be permitted to select those inter- 
mediate pupils who should be permitted to enter the sacred confines of the 
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high school. The selection should be determined by "passing an approved 
uniform examination in each prepared subject." 

The reply of the superintendents was direct: Nothing "could be calcu- 
lated better to kill the intermediate schools at their beginning. Is it likely 
that any pupil who could, without examination, be 'certified' into high school 
by his teacher and principal, as at present, would run the risk of remaining 
in a ninth year in his intermediate school only to meet such hurdles and ob- 
stacles at the end of his ninth year as here proposed ? Could not the adequate 
preparation, examination, and certification of ninth year pupils be left to the 
supervisors and teachers of the ninth year schools ?" 

The quoted proposal would be another way of increasing student dropping 
out. 

Principals of high schools find it „o hard to get away from the idea that 
theirs are select academies! 

For example, they contended that teachers of ninth-year work should be 
high school teachers. Yet there should not be in any kind of school the trouble- 
some distinction among the teachers which this proposal suggests. The board 
of superintendents' recommendations will, no doubt, have to be modified so 
that licenses and salaries shall be uniform for the same grade or kind of work 
in intermediate schools. Supervising authorities should be free to place a 
teacher, licensed for seventh, eighth, and ninth year grades, in any of these 
grades. A mixing of high school licenses, with elementary school licenses, and 
both paid under different salary schedules would work badly. 

The principals also wanted to limit the experiment to schools composed 
wholly of classes of the seventh, eighth, and ninth year, and argued that 
intermediate departments would be "expensive." "Efficient conduct of the 
work of students of intermediate grade is a problem large enough to engage 
the whole attention of a principal." 

"Limiting the experiment to schools having only the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth year grades," the superintendents replied, "would mean again widely 
separated schools of this kind and only a few of them — with consequent long 
journeys for pupils. The work of the first year high school — aside from the 
study of biology and a foreign language — differs only slightly from the work 
of the eighth year in elementary school. The other branches are practically 
the same, with a slight advance in grade. The equipment for teaching a 
modern language and for teaching biology is not costly. A teacher of biology 
in a ninth year grade should also be able to teach physiology and hygiene in 
lower grades. Teachers of the other subjects in seventh and eighth year grades 
could also, with economy, teach those subjects in a ninth year grade. The 
system could be made elastic. Some of our own elementary schools had high 
school departments for years, and did good work in high school studies. One 
is now doing this." 

The board of superintendents will finally recommend the courses, under 
the law. The associate city superintendent in charge of high schools is a 
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member of the board of superintendents. Many of the principals and district 
superintendents who will be called upon to assist in making courses of study 
for these schools are former high school teachers, and are now lecturers on 
education. 

When the Board of Education of Columbus, Ohio, began to 
organize junior high schools, they encountered another type of 

difficulty which is concretely exhibited in the following 

Troubles from t • j: ^i. /-•^• 

p cupping irom the Cthzen: 

Resolutions protesting against the plan of the board of edu- 
cation to make a junior high school of the Crestview Building were adopted 
Thursday evening at a meeting of 200 residents of the Crestview district. 

The junior-high plan, say the objectors, would cause great inconvenience 
to about 300 senior high-school pupils who would be forced to go to North 
High if the change is made and would necessitate an additional expense to 
parents of pupils for extra car fare and lunch. 

The resolutions also urge the board of education to build wings to the 
Crestview Building to provide ample room for both elementary- and high- 
school grades. 

The resolutions embody this schedule suggested to relieve congestion and 
to provide for pupils of all grades at Crestview: 8:00 to 11:00 a.m., major 
high-school subjects and first to sixth grades; 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., minor 
high-school subjects and seventh and eighth grades ; i : 00 to 3 : 30 p.m., grades 
I to 8. 

From time to time the Journal becomes a wiUing party to an 
advertising scheme. The following letter sent on the letter paper 
Advertising ^^ *^^ National Lumber Manufacturers' Association 
Lumber in as an advertising circular is quoted in full: 
Teachers' Cimarron, Kan. — A privately built teachers' cottage for 

° *^®^ a public school, a house built of wood, by dealers in wood, is 

the unique educational institution now being completed here by the co- 
operative effort of a group of influential citizens, who found a way to cut the 
red tape of the law, and erect a really pretentious edifice. 

In an address at Denver, some months ago, R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers' Association, and author of a brochure on 
the building of cottages for country-school teachers, sent out by the federal 
bureau of education, gave his reasons for believing that such cottages would 
solve the problem of keeping efficient teachers in the country schools. 
C. C. Isely, head of the lumber company of that name of this city, heard the 
lecture. Here is the way in which he tells of its results: 

"After listening to Mr. Kellogg's address I decided it would be a good 
thing to try out this teachers' cottage proposition in our public schools. As I 
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happen to be on the school board, we have financed the building of a 
teachers' home and girls' dormitory in connection with our county school 
here. Not having any law allowing the promotion of this kind of a build- 
ing by the district of the county, we have promoted it privately and have 
now the most ambitious thing of its kind in the state and it is nearing 
completion. 

"It being a lumberman's project, we decided to take the best advantages 
we can of advertising wood uses and have decided to furnish up various rooms 
as follows: one in oak, one in fir, one in cypress, one in redwood, one in birch, 
several of them in yellow pine, finishing wood in different varnish stains to 
illustrate that part of it. Of course, this is primarily a yellow pine market 
and we used that wood most generously. We shall probably furnish one room 
in western white pine also. Ou,r finishing is not going to be very elaborate. 
We expect to use only these woods in casing, base and interior trimming. 
We expect to name these rooms Oak Room, Fir Room, Birch Room, etc. We 
now hope to persuade the manufacturing associations of these various woods 
to furnish us a framed picture of some scene connected with these various 
kinds of wood. If the fir scene were framed with fir moulding, for instance, 
it would be all the more appropriate." 

The following clipping from the Republican of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, is typical of the comments that come from all parts of the 

,. , . , country: 
Consolidation of 

Rural Schools Quietly, steadily, and surely a revolution has been in 

progress in Logan County's school world and that revolution 
is Centralization. Eventually, many believe, the little, one-room school house 
will cease to exist. There are approximately eighty-five one-room schools in 
this county at the present time. There will be more centralization next year. 
Within the past five years centralization really has made wonderful advance- 
ment in this county. To use the expression of a citizen, "The people are 
fast realizing that centralization means better education for their boys and 
girls." 

A special election will be held in Washington township, Septeniber 25 
and the voters will decide whether the schools shall be centralized at Lewis- 
town. It is said that more than half of the voters in this township have signed 
the petition asking for the election. 

In DeGraff and Quincy counties, many pupils from Miami and Pleasant 
townships wUI come to the village schools this year. There seems every indi- 
cation that centralization here will increase. In Lewistown it is hoped to make 
the high school a first grade high school, probably this year. 

There are some who believe that in five years, surely not more than eight 
or ten, the one-room school will have been eliminated in Logan County. 
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The epidemic of infantile paralysis which has aroused the 
greatest anxiety, especially in New York City and in some of the 
cities of Pennsylvania, has led to the postponement 
p ^ f of the opening of schools in many of the eastern cities. 

The disease is dreaded for its serious consequences 
even where it is not fatal. The most extreme precautions against 
contagion should be taken in every case. 

The following description of the disease is given in a circular 
issued by the Department of Health of New Jersey: 

Acute poliomyelitis is an infectious and communicable disease that may 
be transmitted from sick to healthy individuals by direct contact. Perfectly 
healthy persons who show no symptoms may harbor and transmit the infective 
organism to others. Such persons are known as carriers, and probably con- 
stitute the most important factor in the spread of the disease. 

The virus has been shown to exist in the nose, the mouth, the pharynx 
and upper air passages, and the intestine of infected persons, and in the dust 
of a room that has been occupied by an acute case. Evidence of the trans- 
mission of the disease by the bite of the Stomoxys calcitrans (stable fly) has not 
been definitely verified. It is quite probable, however, that flies of various 
species do play a part in the spread of the disease by carrying infective material. 

Young children are most frequently affected, but no age is immune. 
Children between the ages of one and five years are most susceptible. The 
older the patient the greater the mortality. In some outbreaks about 25 per 
cent of all cases die, and in others the mortality is from 13 per cent to 16 per 
cent. In addition, as high as 50 per cent of all persons who recover are inca- 
pacitated, owing to permanent paralysis. Two or more cases in the same family 
are rather unusual, but do occur. One attack generally confers permanent 
immunity. 

The incubation period is believed to vary from three to fourteen days. 
The average period appears to be about seven days. 

The duration of the period of infectivity or contagiousness has not been 
definitely determined, but experiments on animals have shown that the virus 
sometimes persists in the nasal mucous membrane for many weeks. 

The following quotation from an editorial in the Atlanta Journal 

describes the new compulsory education law of the state of Georgia: 

Judged by its positive virtues rather than its negative 

omp scry limitations, the compulsory school attendance measure passed 

p . at the recent session of the legislature is a praiseworthy and 

serviceable law. Its terms are not as far-reaching or stringent 

as those prescribed in parts of New England and the West — and wisely so, for 

if reforms of this character are to be permanent they must be temperate and 
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gradual. To say, however, that the law is a makeshift or a timid compromise, 
is wholly unwarranted. As Mercutio remarked at a memorable moment, " 'Tis 
not so wide as a church door nor so deep as a well, but 'twill serve." 

The measure provides, in substance, that children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen shall attend school for not less than four months a year. 
Exceptions to this requirement apply to those children who have completed 
the fourth grade of the grammar school, those whose parents or guardians 
are in destitution, those whose services are needed in farm emergencies, and 
those who are mentally or physically incapable. Violations of the law are 
subject to adequate penalties. 

Pleas for exemption must be passed upon by the local school authorities. 
This means, of course, that the law will be enforced better in some communities 
than in others; but that is true of virtually every law. The encouraging fact, 
or probability, is that the school authorities will be, as a rule, watchful of the 
law's integrity and firm against its evasion. This much, at least, will be accom- 
plished: the towns and counties whose public sentiment is awake to educational 
values and needs will have, as they have not had heretofore, the power and 
means of putting the public will into effect. 

This promises more than one might at first suppose. There are forty 
Georgia counties which levy a local school tax. All these may be counted upon 
to enforce the school-attendance law, because they are definitely interested 
in getting the largest possible return uppn their school investment; and their 
example will leaven surrounding districts. Most of the towns and cities may 
be counted upon to enforce the law, because in most of them there are organ- 
ized forces for educational progress. Some coimties may be indifferent to their 
obligation under the new statute, but few, if any, will be antagonistic; and 
in time the indifference will give way. Hitherto a backward minority could 
block the plans of the progressive majority. Henceforth the progressive 
majority can move forward. 

The outlook for the compulsory school-attendance law is the more hearten- 
ing in view of the campaign, inaugurated by the State Department of Education 
last winter, for the treatment of adult illiteracy. This interesting endeavor, 
which corresponds in a way to the famous "moonlight schools" of Kentucky, is 
being promoted in a number of rural districts. Experiment shows that through 
an hour or two of daily instruction for a period of five or six weeks the ordinary 
man or woman who has had no school advantages can be taught to read and 
write and do simple number work. Evening-school sessions for this purpose 
prove surprisingly popular when they are conducted on tactful and sympathetic 
lines. By this means three Georgia counties are now being cleared of iUiteracy; 
and that beginning, modest though it is, betokens possibilities which are 
wonderfully rich. 

The removal of illiteracy among adults will reinforce and expedite the 
prevention of illiteracy among children, which is the object of the compulsory 
school-attendance law. Supplementing each the other, these two lines of 
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service will reduce Georgia illiteracy to a minimum or, perhaps, wholly eradicate 
it in comparatively a few years. Noteworthy in this connection is the fact 
that the state's percentage of illiterates has decreased from twenty-seven 
among whites and ninety-five among the negroes in 1870, to seven and eight- 
tenths among the whites and thirty-three among the negroes in 1910, the 
latest census year. This much having been accomplished by the pubhc schools 
through optional attendance, it is not too much to expect that the problem 
will be solved completely and promptly through compulsory attendance. 

The following clipping from the Sentinel of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, is typical of the steady progress made by the movement 
for open-air schools: 

Schools '^^^ committee named by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society of 

Fort Wayne, which is to select a site for the proposed open-air 
school, is working hard and will make a selection for the portable buUding in a 
few days. 

It is the idea of the committee to choose a central location which can be 
conveniently reached by a street car hne. If it is possible they expect to get a 
vacant lot with an empty house adjoining it. Several places that have been 
visited are very suitable locations and at a meeting of the committee to be 
held soon the choice will be made. 

The open-air school wUl not open imtil a month or five weeks after the 
pubhc schools have begun. This will give the teachers and physicians time 
to select the scholars who would be benefited by the open-air school. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Society and the School Board are working hand in 
hand on this new proposition, which has met with great success in Indianapolis. 
The society will furnish the building and the School Board will supply the 
teacher. 

The Child Labor bill has passed the United States Senate by a 
vote of 52 to 12. Without debate or record vote, it was accepted 
by the House with the Senate amendments, and is 
ChM^ now a law, having promptly received President 

Labor Law Wilson's signature. It represents the results of years 
of struggle in Congress between forces urging the 
conservation of child life and those opposing it on many grounds, 
chiefly that it was a question for the states and not the federal 
government. It would not have become a law at this session of 
Congress had not President Wilson, after the Democratic caucus 
decided to eliminate it from the administration program, visited 
the capitol and insisted upon its inclusion. As it originally passed 
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the House it proposed to bar from interstate commerce products 
on which child labor actually had been employed. As amended by 
the Senate and now perfected, it prohibits shipment between the 
states of all products of an establishment which employs child labor. 
It bars products of any mine or quarry employing chidren under 
sixteen, and products of any mills, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment employing children under fourteen 
or which employs children between fourteen and sixteen more than 
eight hours a day, more than six days a week, or earUer than six 
o'clock in the morning or later than seven o'clock in the evening. 
It becomes effective one year after the date of the President's 
approval. 

The passage of this law marks one of the great advances in our 
national program of universal education. Unfortunately the states 
cannot be relied on to withstand the demands of local influences 
which are built on exploiting children. Especially have some of 
the southern states been remiss in matters of this type. 

The promotion through federal legislation of a general move- 
ment for the betterment of the condition of children is under way 
in several different directions. It seems not unlikely that the cen- 
tral government of the nation will very shortly be so thoroughly 
absorbed in educational matters and questions of child welfare 
that the Bureau of Education will be expanded into a separate 
department. Already the support of the government is going to 
agricultural education. It promises to aid vocational education. 
National laws now protect working children. The government aids 
all schools and school officers by the most elaborate system of 
educational reports collected in any country in the world. The 
final step in this program is to organize a department in which all 
these interests may be provided for and protected. 



